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INTRODUCTION 


The committee wishes to express its appreciation for assistance in 
the preparation of this report to Georgetown University, its faculty 
and to the group of experts from various parts of the United States 
who cooperated with the university. The record of hearings of the 
committee, together with individual sworn depositions from eye- 
witnesses, documents, exhibits and other authoritative evidence 
formed the basis for this report. 

The purpose of this report is to telescope the essentials of the history 
of Czechoslovakia and its people; including the period of Communist 
takeover and occupation of that nation. It is hoped that this report 
will help the American people to understand better the nations and 
people enslaved by communism and thereby to more fully appreciate 
the true nature, tactics and final objectives of the criminal conspiracy 
of world communism, 
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I. Histroritcat BACKGROUND 
THE CZECH LANDS 


The Czechs established themselves in their present lands early in 
the Middle Ages. Settled in the heart of central Europe, at the 
crossroads of the Continent, they have ever since been involved in the 
great European struggles. 

Surrounded on the north, west, and south by Germanic peoples, but 
protected from them by mountain barriers, the Slav tribes in Bohemia 
were gradually unified by the princes of the House of Premyslids. 
Eventually this family extended its rule to the whole of Moravia and 
re "igne d over both lands for more than four centuries. 

After the extinction of the Premyslid line in 1306, John of Luxem- 
bourg was elected king. He added Silesia to the Crown of Bohemia. 

sv the 14th century, during the reign of Charies (son of John of 
Luxembourg), an era of peace and prosperity had been established in 
the lands of the Bohemian Crown. It was during this period that 
Prague University, the first university in central Europe, was 
founded. 

The 15th century was marked by the Hussite upheavals and by the 
rise in the influence of the noble families who acquired most of the 
rich lands formerly owned by the church. During the reign of the 
next two kings of the Jagello (Polish) dynasty, Vladislav and then 
Louis, the feudal nobility reached the height of its power. These two 
rulers were also the Kings of Hungary, which was at that time engaged 
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in a desperate fight for survival against the all-conquering Turk, and 
they were therefore unable to consolidate their position in the Czech 
lands where, as a result, the feudal oligarchy reigned supreme. 

After the death of Louis, in 1526, Ferdinand of Austria was elected 
to the throne of Bohemia. But the Hapsburgs were not firmly 
established in Bohemia until their victory over the rebellious Bohe- 
mians in the Battle of White Mountain on November 8, 1620. The 
defeat of the Bohemians marked the end of the elective Kingdom of 
Bohemia which, in consequence, was reduced to the status of a hered- 
itary province of the Hapsburg monarchy. 

The next two centuries constituted a period of Germanic supremacy. 
Much of the Czech-owned land was confiscated and the Czech lan- 
guage was reduced to second place. In the 18th century, however, 
largely due to a decree of Emperor Joseph II regarding the official 
use of the German language, a Czech national revival was stimulated. 

Philologists purified the Czech literary language, patriotic poets 
and writers fired the imagination of the people, and the publication of 
Czech books on a wide scale was started. Palacky’s History of the 
Czech Nation became the gospel of every Czech and its author’s 
political and historical concepts shaped the first political program of 
the Czech nation. 

The chief feature of this program was the reconstruction of the 
Hapsburg empire on a federal basis which would give equality to the 
ethnic groups composing it. After a series of constitutional experi- 
ments the Hapsburg dynasty agreed to the compromise of 1867 which 
established the dual monarchy “of Austria- Hungary. Henceforth the 
Austrian part was ruled by Germans and the Hungarian part by 
Magyars. The Austro-Hungarian compromise seemed to put an 
end to Czech hopes of securing equality within the borders of the 
Hapsburg empire. 

SLOVAKIA 


Slovakia is situated between the Carpathian Mountains on the north 
and the Danube and Tisza Rivers on the south. The inhabitants are 
known as Slovaks and with the Poles and the Czechs, belong to the 
group of western Slavs. 

The political history of the Slovaks goes back to the beginning of the 
ninth century when Christian civilization was introduced into their 
territory, and it was during this period that the ruler, Rastislav, 
846-870, made himself known by an intensive Christianization of the 
country. Following his invitation, two brothers, Saints Cyril and 
Methodius, who henceforth were to become the apostles of the Slavs, 
came in 863 from Byzantium to Great Moravia. By their activities, 
they laid the foundations for church organization, ‘the Slav liturgy, 
alphabet, and literature. It was in this way that the work of the two 
missionaries from Byzantium brought the western Slavs into the fold 
of the Catholic Church, an historic al event of paramount political and 
cultural importance. 

In the 10th century, Slovakia became for a time a battlefield in the 
struggles among the Slavs, Magyars, and Germans, and at the begin- 
ning of the 11th century, she became a part of the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, organized under the Ar&p dynasty. 

In the 15th and at the beginning of the 16th century the internal 
problems of Hungary reached a certain degree of consolidation. The 
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invasions of central Europe by the Turks in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, however, reduced Hungary to the area of the Slovakia of today 
and political and cultural life was concentrated in that area. For a 
long time sessions of the Hungarian Parliament were held and corona- 
tions of the Hungarian Kings were celebrated in Bratislava. 

The end of the 18th and the first half of the 19th centuries mark 
the beginning of the Slovak national renaissance. At this time, the 
nationalities in central Europe were about to abandon Latin as the 
literary and spoken language of the cultivated class and to replace it 
by their own national language. Consequently, a spiritual rebirth 
stirred up national aspirations among the different peoples of the 
Hapsburg monarchy. 

In 1848, the Slovaks organized a military uprising against the 
centralism of Budapest and helped the Emperor crush the Kossuth 
rebellion against the Hapsburgs. They did it with the hope that 
Slovakia would be finally acknowledged as an autonomous land 
within a federated monarchy, but their hopes in this respect were 
never satisfied. 

In the “Memorandum of the Slovak Nation” of June 7, 1861, a 
Slovak National Assembly, asked the Parliament of Hungary to 
create an administrative unit from the counties inhabited by the 
Slovak population under the name of “Slovak region.” It was to 
be provided with such a degree of political and cultural autonomy 
which would be compatible with the principle of unity of the monarchy. 
But the Hungarian Parliament failed to act. 

In 1868 the Nationality Act was passed in the Parliament of 
Hungary by which Magyar was proclaimed the official language of 
the state administration in the kingdom, except for some autonomous 
bodies. 

In 1895, the Serbs, the Rumanians from Transylvania and the 
Slovaks convoked a congress of nationalities in Budapest in which 
they claimed respect for their national rights and asked once more 
for a federative reform of the kingdom on the principle of equality. 
Such a reform was not carried out. As a consequence the non- 
Magyar nationalities lost, during the First World War, their interest 
in the continued existence of the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 


II. Wortp War I Aanp ForMATION OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAK STATE 


During World War I the spirit of nationalism was greatly stimu- 
lated within the Austro-Hungarian Empire. This spirit was reflected 
by increasing demands for greater autonomy or outright independence 
for the different nations within that empire. The advocacy of the 
principle of rational self-determination by President Wilson further 
stimulated these aspirations and did much to set the stage for the 
peace settlements. 

During the course of the war Czech political leaders established 
a secret committee which directed the activities of Czech nationalists 
at home and abroad. Thomas G. Masaryk, as the leader of this 
movement, toured Europe and the United States where he received 
encouragement and support. 

Meanwhile a movement arose among the large number of Americans 
of Slovak descent promoting Slovakia’s separation from Hungary. 

H. Rept. 2684, 83-22 
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Three different solutions of the Slovak problem were envisaged: 
Slovakia as a new state, as a partner of a Czecho-Slovak Federation 
or as a territory forming a political union with the prospective Polish 
Republie. 

Finally, the Slovak League of America entered into contact with 
the Americans of Czech descent and signed with their organizations, 
in 1915, the Cleveland agreement, and in 1918 the Pittsburgh pac t, 
both of which aimed at the creation of a Czecho-Slovak federal state. 
In these documents the Slovak organization stipulated that Slovakia 
should be an equal member with the Czech lands and have complete 
legislative, executive, judiciary and cultural autonomy in strictly 
national matters, while matters of common interest, such as foreign 
affairs and defense, should be within the competence of a common 
parliament. 

A tangible proof of the aspirations of the Czech and Slovak people 
toward full independence was demonstrated by the thousands of their 
at ‘rs who had surrendered on the various fronts. They formed the 

(zechoslovak Legions in Russia, France, and Italy and fought on the 
side of the Allied and Associated Powers. 

In order to convince Western statesmen that the concept of na- 
tional states was in concert with the will of the people a Congress of 
Peoples Oppressed by the Hapsburg Monarchy was commenced in 
April 1918 at Rome. This congress did much to influence the think- 
ing in western Europe and in the United States. In the summer of 

1918, France, Great Britain, the United States, and Italy officially 
recognized the Czechoslovak National Council as a defacto govern- 
ment and the Czechoslovak forces as an Allied army waging regular 
warfare against Austria-Hungary and Germany. 

A Czechoslovak Provisional Government was set up in Paris with 
Masaryk as President and was recognized de jure by the Allied and 
Associated Powers. It issued the Declaration of Czechoslovak Inde- 
pendence on October 18, 1918, in Paris. On the same day President 
Wilson rejected the Austrian proposal for the organization of Austria- 
Hungary on a federal basis by replying that he could no longer ac- 
cept “mere autonomy of these peoples as a basis of peace Pom 

On October 28, 1918, the Czechoslovak National Council in Prague 
proclaimed the deposition of the Austrian Emperor as sovereign of the 
Czech and Slovak lands and the establishment of a free and united 
Republie of Czechoslovakia, The Slovak National Council, a revo- 
lutionary body composed of Slovak patriots, convened on October 30, 
1918, and published a document known now as the Declaration of 
Turéiansky Sv. Martin, In this document they proclaimed the sepa- 
ration of Slovakia from the Kingdom of Hungary and their intention 
to form with the Czech lands a Czechoslovak state. On November 
14, 1918, this decision was ratified by the Czechoslovak National 
Assembly which elected T. G. Masaryk as President of the Republic 
and set up the first cabinet. 

However, it was not long before serious disagreement developed 
between the Czechs and Slovaks on the form of government for the 
new state. The Czechs favored a Czechoslovak centralist state while 
the Slovaks insisted upon a Czechoslovak federation in which the 
indentity and individuality of each nation would be recognized and 
- served, In the opinion of Slovak leaders the Czechoslovak state, 
for all practical purposes, was to become a Czech state, enlarged by 
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Slovakia and sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. This situation resulted in 
the Slovaks taking a firm position against the centralist form of gov- 
ernment. Msgr. Andrew Hlinka, a great patriotic leader from the 
time of prewar Hungary, went clandestinely in September 1919 to 
Paris in order to present Slovakia’s cause before the Peace Conference, 
advocating an international guaranty for the self-government of the 
Slovak nation within Czechoslovakia. Denounced to the French au- 
thorities by the Czechoslovak delegation as a Hapsburg spy, he was 
forced to return to Slovakia without any result. Imprisoned by order 
of Prague at Mirov, Moravia, Hlinka was to stay there until April 
1920, when he was elected deputy of the Slovak People’s Party, 
founded by him under the Hungarian regime and reestablished in 
December 1918. 
II. Porrrican DEVELOPMENT 


CONSTITUTIONAL STRUCTURE 


Although the basic constitution was not adopted until February 
1920, its general principles had been applied from the very beginning 
of Czechoslovak independence. The philosophy underlying this 
fundamental law is expressed in the preamble, which is strikingly 
similar to the preamble of the Constitution of the United States. 

The main body of the Constitution provided for a popularly elected 
Parliament, a President selected by both houses of the Parliament and 
an independent judiciary. 


PARTIES AND POLITICS 


The politics of the period may be divided into four phases: 
1. Nationalistic phase (1918-19) 

Following the proclamation of independence, all Czech political 
parties agreed on the fundamental principles on which the new state 
was to be built. Having reached this major consensus and the neces- 
sary legislation having been enacted, the coalition had accomplished 
its task and a split on partisan lines followed. 

2. Swing toward Social Democracy (1919-20) 

The period of Socialist rule in the Czechoslovak Republic did not 
accomplish too many changes in the country’s economy although the 
railways, mines, and water power were socialized. The division of the 
Socialists into Socialist and Communist ranks ended the brief era of 
Socialist experimentation in Czechoslovakia, 

3. The agrarian era (1922-35 

This was a period of relative parliamentary stability under the 

leadership of the Agrarian Party, which managed the government 


along middle-of-the-road policies. A satisfactory coalition govern- 
ment was maintained throughout this period, 


4, The crisis (1935-38) 
This period was the touchstone of the solidity of the Czechoslovak 


state. Confronted with the serious problem of the Sudeten German 
population, Czechoslovakia betrayed no signs of political panic. 
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The principal political parties in Czechoslovakia in the period 
between the two World Wars formed the following groups: 

National Democrats.—This party, conservative and intensely na- 

tionalist, drew its principal support from businessmen, the professions, 
and higher civil servants. It never became very powerful. 

Populists—Under the name of the Czech Populist Party and the 
Slovak Populist Party, respectively, this group endeavored to bring 
Catholic ideas into public life. The small farmers and workers in 
rural districts were its strongholds, especially in Slovakia. 

Agrarians.—This political group, the largest in the subsequent par- 
liaments, was solidly entrenched in both rural and town districts by 
means of a widespread network of cooperative, economic, and cultural 
organizations. Its broad economic and social program attracted wide 
support. 

National Socialists —This non-Marxian Socialist Party may be de- 
scribed as a “radical national party of the lower middle class and of 
the workers.” It had rather more influence than its moderate numer- 
ical strength would indicate. 

Social Democrats.—This party, resembling the social democratic 
parties of other European countries, had more influence during the 
first 2 years of the Republic. Though outwardly united it was, how- 
ever, undermined by dissension within its own ranks, which finally 
resulted in the expulsion of the Communist faction. 

Communists.—The Czechoslovak Communist Party was created in 
1920 as a result of the expulsion of Communist elements from the 
Social Democratic Party. Though equally subversive and aggressive 
as elsewhere in Europe, the Czechoslovak Communists never secured 
a large following during the two decades before the Second World 
War. 

ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Agrarian reform 

Redistribution of land was an urgent problem facing the new gov- 
ernment and a Land Reform Act, therefore, was one of the first 
measures passed by the Czechoslovak Parliament. This act entitled 
the state to take over, after compensation, all land from the great 
estates in excess of a fixed maximum and to permit land purchase by 
those who needed it most. The agrarian reform program substan- 
tially improved the material conditions of the rural population and 
averted the danger of agrarian disturbances. 


Economic development 


While Czechoslovak agricultural resources almost covered domestic 
requirements, industrial production was far in excess of the needs of 
the home market since Czechoslovakia had been the industrial center 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

Sinee the Danubian countries, originally Czechoslovakia’s principal 
foreign market for manufactured goods, were increasing the tempo 
of their industrialization with a view to restricting the import of 
industrial products, Czechoslovak foreign trade was obliged to look 
for new outlets. These were found mainly in those western and 
oversea countries which were Czechoslovakia’s principal suppliers of 
raw materials, especially the United States and Great Britain. 
Economically and financially Czechoslovakia was a sound state in 
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central Europe. As an exporting country it was severely hit by the 
world economic depression of the early thirties, but, by timely adjust- 
ments to new price and exchange levels, it was one of the first European 
countries to weather the crisis, 

Education and social progress 

The cultural level of the Czechs was high and their passion for 
education was proverbial in central Europe. The new Republic fos- 
tered education by establishing additional free schools and by improy- 
ing the existing schools. 

The Czechoslovak State also a ahead in the field of social 
improvement. All groups and interests possessed the right of organi- 
zation and thus organized labor had its trade unions, farmers their 
cooperative societies, and white-collar workers and businessmen their 
associations. Heaith and other types of social insurance were either 
provided for or encouraged by the State and provision was made for 
State assistance to housing and cooperatives. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION 


The religious situation created after the establishment of the 
Republic in 1918 must, like many other of the country’s developments, 
be viewed against its historical background. 

A strong group of modernist, nationalistic Roman clergy insisted on 
radical reforms, such as the use of the vernacular in the liturgy and 
the abolition of compulsory celibacy, which the Roman Curia could 
not accept. As a result, this group seceded from Rome and estab- 
lished an independent “Czechoslovak Church” which originally 
numbered about 1 million adherents but which lost half its member- 
ship by 1939, so that Roman Catholics still comprised 80 percent of 
the population. In spite of adverse circumstances, the Roman 
Catholic Church adjusted itself, therefore, to the new milieu and 
recovered much of its former influence. 

In the political and cultural life of the new Republic, the Protestant 
element played a role far beyond its numerical strength. Many 
prominent political leaders, Thomas G. Masaryk among them, 
belonged to the Protestant faith. 


Ill. INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


The Constitution of 1920, in large measure disregarding the ethno- 
graphic realities of Czechoslovakia, was to become a bone of conten- 
tion between the Czechs on the one side, and the Slovaks, Germans, 
Magyars, end Ruthenians on the other. The Slovaks demanded the 
incorporation of the main clauses of the Pittsburgh Pact into the 
Constitution. The Ruthenians, whose autonomy within Czecho- 
slovakia had been granted by the Treaty of St. Germain, asked that 
this international obligation be respected by the Prague Government. 
The Germans and the Magyars solicited cultural rights and adminis- 
trative autonomy on the local level, as granted by the same Treaty of 
St. Germain. This psychological split among the population of 
Czechoslovakia weakened considerably the new state from both the 
internal and international point of view. The Czech statesmen tried 
to remedy this situation by creating a system of international treaties 
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such as the Little Entente, 1920, the Pact of Alliance and Friendship 
with France, 1924, and a similar pact with the Soviet Union, 1935. 
Like the Austro-Hungarian statesmen in 1867, Benes believed that 
the transformation of Czechoslovakia into a federation of three 
members, the Czech lands, Slovakia, and Subcarpathian Ruthenia, 
would weaken the international position of the centralized state, 
particularly with reference to Hungary and Germany. Conse quently, 
in the field of internal administration he developed a system, in which 
all branches of Government in Slovakia and Subcarpathian Ruthenia 
were reserved primarily to the Czechs. 

Politically, all problems of these two lands were to be decided in the 
Prague Parliament, where Slovakia had only 58 and Ruthenia 9 
deputies out of ¢ 300. Thus, even the most important questions such 
as the relation between state and church, official language, system of 
schools, the economy, were to be decided by the Czech parliamen- 
tarian majority. 

As to the cultural aspect, secondary schools in Slovakia as well as 
the Bratislava University became an official domain of Czech profes- 
sors, teaching the unitarian concept of a “Czechoslovak” nation in 
the ethnic sense. On October 1, 1938, there were 523 Czech and 345 
Slovak instructors teaching in the secondary schools of Slovakia. At 
the same time, there were 56 Czech and only 24 Slovak professors in 
the Bratislava University. 

From the standpoint of the economy Slovakia was to remain a 
predominantly agrarian land, while the Czech part of the Republic 
was highly industrialized. This policy of two different measures is 
shown by ‘the share of Slovakia and Ruthenia in the industrial produc- 
tion of the Republic. The participation of these two lands in the 
whole industry, between 1934 and 1937, was only 8.5 percent, while 
91.5 percent went to the Czech lands. The proper importance of these 
figures is stressed by the fact, that Slovakia constituted 23 percent 
and Ruthenia 5.5 percent of the total population of the Republic. 

From the administrative point of view, the district and count 
offices in Slovakia and Ruthenia were mostly directed by Czech 
officials who were directly responsible to Prague as were the police. 
In 1938 there were 120,926 Czech public officials in Slovakia. 

All these aspects created in Czechoslovakia what has been known as 
the “Slovak problem.” The Slovak People’s Party which, in 1925, 
had 23 deputies, became not only the strongest single party in Slovakia, 
but a majority party of the Slovak people (not counting minorities 
and the Communists) endorsed the federative reform of the Republic 
asking for the accomplishment of stipulations contained in the Pitts- 
burg Pact. As early as January 25, 1922, this party presented its 
first project for constitutional reform in Czechoslovakia, The program 
had the following main points: 

Slovakia to be granted her own Diet and Government. As common 
affairs would be considered: The President, the Army, Foreign Affairs, 
and Communications. The Slovak Diet to have exclusive competence 
in such matters as national education, denominations, justice, com- 
merce, agriculture, public works, social welfare, and corresponding 
finances. The executive power in Slovakia, as regards both the laws 
which would be voted by the Central Parliament in Prague and 
those which would be enacted by the Diet of Bratislava, would 
belong to the Slovak Government. Laws voted by the ‘Central 
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Parliament would be without validity in Slovakia if rejected by a 
two-thirds majority in the Slovak Diet. This proposal would have 
satisfied Slovak aspirations, but it was never put on the agenda of 
Parliament. 

A second proposed reform concerning the decentralization of the 
state administration was presented to the Czechoslovak Parliament 
by the Slovak People’s Party, May 8, 1930. More modest in its 
scope than the first one, this document claimed for Slovakia the same 
constitutional position which had been granted but never carried 
out by article 3 of the constitution relating to Subcarpathian Ruthenia, 
According to this proposal, Slovakia should have had her own Diet 
as a national legislative body and a governor as chief of the land 
executive, 

The Dict would have been competent to enact laws concerning 
language, education, religion, municipal, and district administration 
and justice as well as other matters which the laws of the Central 
Parliament would confer upon it. Laws enacted by the Diet of 
Slovakia and signed by the President of the Republic would be 
promulgated, under signature of the governor, in a special collection 
of laws for Slovakia. Although presented in due form, this proposal 
was never discussed in the Parliament. 

October 16, 1932, the Slovak People’s Party of A. Hlinka and the 
Slovak National Party of M. Razus (a small traditionalist Protestant 
party) having joined in an agreement about the necessity of autonomy 
for Slovakia, ‘stressed their determination to pursue the fight for 
Slovakia’s national rights, “even though it may bring the disintegra- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Republic.” 

Following the resignation of T. G. Masaryk as President of the 
Republic, E. Benes became a candidate in December 1935 for that 
office. After some consultations, the Slovak People’s Party endorsed 
his election, stipulating however, that a policy of national equality 
between the Czechs and the Slovaks should be inaugurated by the 
President and a law concerning Slovakia’s autonomy be promul- 
gated in 1 year. Nevertheless, it was 2 years later before the Prague 
Government was ready to consider the Slovak problem and_ this 
occurred in connection with the Sudeto-German claims for national 
rights within the Republic. 

This nationality group had been integrated into Czechoslovakia in 
spite of their protest. Since the very formation of Czechoslovakia, 
the German minority had been soliciting a form of cultural autonomy 
in the schools, local administration, and in the courts. Later on they 
asked for a better economic and social policy in the German areas 
suffering from unemployment. For a long time, Prague did not listen 
to such voices. But with Hitler’s accession in Germany, the Sudeto- 
Germans received the backing of the Third Reich. Consequently 
their claims increased at the same time as their courage. In 1935 the 
Sudeto-German Party, with 44 deputies, became the second greatest 
party in the Re public. The Prague Government, not willing to appear 
as acting under foreign pressure remained reluctant. The stiffer the 
Czechoslovak Government became, the more Hitler determined to 
annihilate Czechoslovakia. 

Parallel to this evolution was Slovakia’s struggle for its own rights. 
June 5, 1938, a third project concerning the federalization of the 
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Republic was published by the Slovak People’s Party, and presented 
to the Central Government. It was only 1 week before the Munich 
Conference, September 22, 1938, that E. Benes sent a counterproject 
to the Praesidium of the Slovak People’s Party. 

Shortly after, the conflict between Prague and the Sudeto-Germans 
was resolved in Munich, where, on the basis of Lord Runciman’s 
recommendation, the Sudentenland went to Germany. 

This decision created for Slovakia a new situation. As a conse- 
quence of a policy in which she had practically no share, Slovakia was 
also to surrender in favor of Hungary her southern boundary zone, 
settled mostly by Magyar population. This was a psychological blow 
which brought an agreement among all Slovak political parties, except 
for the Communist, Social-Democrat and minority parties, about 
Slovakia’s autonomy. Thus on October 6, 1938, 1 day after the 
resignation of E. Benes, 6 political parties of Slovakia, representing 
35 out of 58 deputies, published a declaration in which they agreed 
that the third project of constitutional reform should be immediately 
put in practice and an autonomous government for Slovakia be ap- 
pointed under the chairmanship of Dr. Joseph Tiso. 

November 2, 1938, by the arbitration of Ciano and von Ribbentrop 
in Vienna, 10,309 square kilometers with 853,670 inhabitants were to 
be ceded by Slovakia to Hungary. This included 503,980 Magyars 
and 272,145 Slovaks. Slovakia saw that she was becoming a victim 
of an international political game without any fault of her own. The 
Vienna decision proved the futility of the former party divisions and 
produced an integrating effect upon the Slovak political spectrum. 
Parties which had signed the Declaration of Zilina on October 6 agreed 
on November 10, 1938, on the formation of a common party, known 
henceforth as the party of national unity. 

This political evolution in Slovakia was finally sanctioned by the 
Czech and Slovak representatives in the Prague Parliament on 
November 19, 1938. Then, by a constitutional amendment, Czecho- 
slovakia became a federation of Bohemia-Moravia, Slovakia and 
Carpathian Ukraine (Ruthenia). But the relations between Prague 
and the Slovak Government remained tense, because of 9,000 Czech 
officials who were removed by the Slovak Government, and the share 
of Slovakia in the income and expense of the common budget. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Before Munich 

The principal aim of Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy was the preser- 
vation of the status quo as established by the 1919 peace settlements, 
and the establishment of friendly relations with all her neighbors 
through an extensive system of adequate agreements. Eduard Benes, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs until 1935 and later President of the 
Republic, was the guiding spirit of this policy. 

A solid foundation for the preservation of the status quo in central 
Europe was laid by the creation of the Little Entente formed by 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania, the three victorious 
Danubian states bordering on vanquished Austria and Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia was an enthusiastic supporter of the League of 
Nations and collaborated wholeheartedly in the negotiations which 
brought Germany and the Soviet Union into the League. 
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When Hitler came to power in 1933, Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
relations entered into a critical phase and 2 vears of virulent Nazi 
propaganda among the Sudeten Germans bore fruit in the results 
of the 1935 elections. The Nazi-sponsored Sudetendeutsche Partei 
polled over 62 percent of the total German vote and cowed the smaller 
German parties into submission. 

Later on, acting on instructions from Berlin, the leaders of the 
Sudeten German movement put forward demands which no Czecho- 
slovak government could accept and, with the annexation of Austria, 
the stage was set for final action. 

Desperately anxious to avert a new war, France and Great Britain 
proposed to Czechoslovakia that she should cede to Germany all areas 
with a German majority. When Czechoslovakia demurred, she was 
informed that she must accept the proposal or bear the consequences 
alone. The result was that the Czechs gave in and at Munich their 
country was divided on the lines dictated by Hitler. 

After Munich 

After Munich, Czechoslovakia tried to adjust itself to the new 
situation. President Benes resigned and left the country. He was 
sueceeded by Emil Hacha, an elderly and experienced jurist with no 
political affiliations, who believed that close cooperation with the Third 
Reich was the country’s only hope of survival. 

The transition to Hitler’s New Order was swift. Obnoxious parties 
were dissolved and the Government was given wide powers to govern 
by decree. The administration was purged, the press put under 
rigorous control and anti-Semitic measures were enacted. 

The situation in central Europe after Munich became even more 
confused. Germany began to remind the Bohemian public of the 
role the Kingdom of Bohemia had played within the Holy Roman 
Empire. Hungary started to speak about her historical boundaries 
and the necessity of a common frontier with Poland. According to 
the Nuremberg documents, Hitler at that time had already decided 
to destroy Czechoslovakia. But there was apparently no definite 
decision on Slovakia as to whether to place it under German occupa- 
tion or to have it occupied by Hungary. In this situation, the Slovak 
Government had only one preoccupation: to preserve what unity had 
remained of Slovakia after the Vienna arbitration and to avoid, as far 
as possible, direct domination by any of her neighbors. 

On March 10, 1939, the Prague Government dismissed the govern- 
ment of Dr. Jozef Tiso and proclaimed martial law in Slovakia. The 
Slovak people considered this a violation of agreements that had 
been signed between Prague and Bratislava and incorporated into 
the Constitution. Public demonstrations spread throughout Slovakia. 

Invited to a consultation by Hitler in Berlin, Dr. Josef Tiso, the 
dismissed chairman of the Slovak Government was shown a telegram 
by Von Ribbentrop, according to which Hungary was ready to occupy 
Slovakia. Hitler then suggested that this eventuality may be pre- 
vented by the declaration of Slovakia’s independence. Consequently, 
Dr. Tiso returned to Bratislava where, on March 14, 1939, following 
his report, the Slovak Diet proclaimed independence. 

President Hacha was then summoned to Berlin and presented with 
an ultimatum aiming at the imposition of a protectorate upon 
Bohemia-Moravia. Forced into submission, the President signed a 

H. Rept. 2684, 883-2——3 
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declaration by which he “placed the destiny of the Czech people 
and country with confidence in the hands of the Fuehrer of the 
German Reich.” German troops marched into Bohemia and from 
Prague (March 16) Hitler issued the proclamation establishing the 
“Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia.” 

Thereafter, Hungary annexed Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia. Czecho- 
slovakia was dead, 


IV. Tus EsrasitisHMent OF THE SLOVAK REPUBLIC 


Even though the Slovak state was largely the result of a tense 
international situation, it nevertheless corresponded to the aspira- 
tions of the Slovak people for freedom and the principle of self- 
determination and self-government, After Munich, central Europe 
became a part of the German orbit. Therefore, in order to discourage 
Hungary in her armed attack launched against Eastern Slovakia, 
the Slovak Government concluded with Germany a treaty of protec- 
tion, March 23, 1939, by which the Reich assured the existence of 
Slovakia without destroying its national personality. In exchange, 
Slovakia had to follow the German line in foreign policy. 

Altogether, 27 states recognized the international individuality of 
Slovakia. Besides the countries which were later to become members 
of the Axis, Slovakia was recognized by the Holy See, the Soviet 
Union, Spain, Switzerland, Sweden, Great Britain (de facto), France 
(de facto), Liberia, Costa Rica, and Ecuador. 

According to the constitution voted on July 21, 1939, Slovakia 
became a Republic with a Parliament of 80 members and a Govern- 
ment of 9. 

The constitution contained principles, which in some aspects 
combined features of the liberal state, the Christian democracy, 
and the authoritarian state. In the beginning all power of the Slovak 
Republic was vested in the Parliament but later on, in 1941, after 
Slovakia had entered the war against the Soviet Union, the executive 
was to prevail over the legislature. 

The number of political parties was reduced. The Communist 
and the Social Democrat parties, representing only 10 deputies, had 
been suppressed as subversive, in October 1938. Six other parties 
merged into the Slovak Unity Party, the backbone of the political 
system of the Slovak state and there were two minority parties: 
German and Magyar. 

The Slovak state was far from being a perfect democracy in the 
traditional sense. It reflected a compromise between the past and the 
present, between an old tradition and a temporarlly determined 
political dynamism in Central Europe. But, in general, it was an 
expression of the self-preservation instinct of the Slovak nation. 

The Slovak Government, in 1941, joined Germany, with two 
armored divisions, in the war against the Soviet Union, Although on 
December 12, 1941, the Slovak Press Bureau had published an 
announcement that the Slovak Republic was in a state of war with the 
United States and Great Britain, neither the President nor the Slovak 
Parliament or Government ever made such a decision or declaration. 
In fact, the Slovak forces, during the Second World War, did not 
engage in combat against any of the Western Powers. 
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V. Wortp War II Anp tHE REsToRATION oF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S RESTORATION AND FIRST POSTWAR GOVERNMENT 


Czechs in the protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia were not directly 
involved in the Second World War. They were exempt from military 
service but had to work for the German war machine. Though their 
contribution in the fight for freedom was not spectacular, thousands 
of Czech patriots paid with their lives for their efforts to keep the 
flame of freedom flickering. 

After Munich, many Czechs and Slovaks left the country and 
established themselves abroad, mostly in Paris and London, which 
became the centers of their political activities. 

Headed by Eduard Benes, these emigres set up a National Com- 
mittee to take up the struggle for the restoration of a free Czecho- 
slovakia. 

The committee was recognized first as the provisional and eventually 
as the regular Government of Czechoslovakia, by Great Britain and, 
later, by the United States and the Soviet Union. Czechoslovakia 
was thus given the status of an allied state under foreign occupation. 
The Munich agreement was declared null and void and Czecho- 
slovakia’s original frontiers were guaranteed. 

While the Czechoslovak Government-in-exile was primarily con- 
cerned with the consolidation of the international position of the 
Republic, the Czechoslovak Communist leaders in Moscow were 
completing their plan for immediately seizing power after the libera- 
tion.’ Moscow knew precisely what Czechoslovakia’s international 
position would be once the Red army was stationed within the terri- 
tory and was concerned only with tactical movements aimed at 
bringing about a speedy sovietization of the country. 

Toward the end of 1943, E. Benes went to Moscow where, on 
December 12, 1943, he siened with Stalin a treaty of alliance, friend- 
ship, and mutual help between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. 
By this treaty, the Soviet Union was to approach Czechoslovakia after 
the end of the war as an ally. 

No such a treaty having been concluded with the Western Powers, 
the influence of Moscow on the future of emergent Czechoslovakia 
became predominant. In Soviet tactics, this treaty was to create a 
favorable atmosphere in Bohemia-Moravia for the idea of a Soviet 
liberation. 

During his visit in Moscow, E. Benes came to agreement with 
K. Gottwald, the exiled chief of the Czech Communist Party, about 
the main principles upon which the edifice of the future Czecho- 
slovakia would rely: (1) The state administration would be replaced 
by ‘national committees” (Soviets); (2) the former right-of-center 
parties would be eliminated; (3) the non-Communist parties in re- 
stored Czechoslovakia would form with the Communists a “govern- 
ment of National Front’’; (4) “people’s court” would be established 
to eliminate all war criminals. These principles with an extensive 
interpretation and application of points (2) and (4) and the nationali- 
zation of industry were to lay the foundations for a “People’s Democ- 
racy” in Czechoslovakia. 

In Slovakia, the treaty of friendship, mutual help, and collaboration 
with the Soviet Union produced a stimulating effect upon the Com- 
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munist and Social Democrat undergrounds and also on a group of 
liberals whose imagination, with respect to central Europe, was 
tempted more by the absent Soviet Union than by the present 
Germany. 

These groups met secretly on Christmas 1943 in Bratislava and 
signed what is known as the “Christmas agreement.” In this declara- 
tion they reaffirmed their will to work for the restoration of ‘Czecho- 
slovakia,” for a narrow collaboration with the Soviet Union in the field 
of foreign policy, for the establishment of political justice and for the 
continuation of resistance against the Germans and the Slovak Gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. Joseph A. Mikus, former Charge d’Affaires of Slovakia in 
Madrid, described in his statement presented to the committee on 
December 3, 1954, the significance of the Christmas agreement: 

Both of these factions (Communist and liberal) equally willing to back “the 
apocalyptical horse from the east”? (as communism was perfervidly described by 
one of the factional leaders, Ludovit Sensel), met secretly on Christmas Day, 1943, 
and created a joint revolutionary organization under the name of the Slovak 
National Council. The goal of this movement, as established under article 2 
of the respective secret document was: “to take over, at an expedient time, all 
political, legislative, military, and governmental executive power in Slovakia and 
to use it according to the will of the people until such time as their freely elected 
representatives shall themselves be able to take it over.” 

The basic political tenets of the so-called Christmas agreement were 
laid down in another document, the first three articles of which read 
as follows: 

1. It is our desire that the Slovaks and the Czechs, as the two most. closely 
related Slav nations, shall unite their destinies in a Czechoslovak Republie which 
will be their common government organized on the principle of equality. 

2. We desire close collaboration with all Slav states and peoples, particularly 
with the Soviet Union in which we see a protecting shield for the free life and wel- 
fare of all small nations in general, and of the Slav nations in particular. 

3. The future Czechoslovak Republic shall conduct its foreign policy in the 
spirit of these principles and should therefore lean on the Soviet Union. 

In 1944, the Red army, moving westwards and approaching 
Slovakia, began to drop Soviet partisans behind the German front into 
the forests of central Slovakia. These agents, with the help of local 
Communists, Social Democrats and liberals created a series of resist- 
ance cells over the country, trying to prepare the way for the oncoming 
Soviet forces. 

In order to reduce the importance of the liberal and even the Slovak 
Communist groups, the Russian Communists organized in August 
1944 an armed uprising in Slovakia. This gave Germany a reason for 
intervention in that country. 

On August 25, 1944, General Otto, former German military attaché 
in Bucharest who was returning through Slovakia to Germany, was 
killed with his staff of 28 persons in Tuciansky Sv. Martin. This 
was carried out on the instructions of Captain Velichko, commander 
of Soviet paratroopers in Sklabina. Consequently Hitler sent six 
German divisions to liquidate the partisans and to restore order in 
Slovakia. Facing this situation, the Slovak Communists and liberals 
with the commander of the rebel garrison of Banska Bystrica, Colonel 
Golian, proclaimed an uprising on August 29. They hoped to receive 
the immediate help of the Red army which was approaching eastern 
Slovakia. 
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It took the Germans exactly 2 months to crush this improvised 
rebellion. The Red army, held up for more than 3 months on the 
Carpathians, watched this national tragedy quietly. Around 30,000 
Slovaks of all political shades were killed in this uprising, ‘“reaction- 
aries,’ “bourgeois nationalists” and “liberals,’’ and thus the ground 
became better prepared for the Soviet occupation. 

After the uprising had been liquidated, the Soviet Army began to 
advance and oc cupied Slovakia’s territory by mid-April 1945. 

Meanwhile, President Benes and most of the members of his London 
Cabinet flew to Moscow where the new Czechoslovak Government 
was to be formed. It was the Red army which was advancing on 
Czechoslovak territory and Moscow’s wish as to the place of negotia- 
tions with the Czech Communists was complied with. 

President Benes and his political entourage believed, or at least 
hoped, that collaboration between democracy and communism was 
possible and that coexistence could be achieved without the loss of 
freedom. ‘They fostered the illusion that Czechoslovak Communists 
were different from other Reds and that their methods would turn 
out to be evolutionary rather than revolutionary. Thus the Com- 
munist seizure of power in 1948 may be traced back to the 1945 
Moscow meeting. 

It was in these circumstances that Benes and Gottwald proclaimed 
on April 5, 1945, the so-called Kosice program for the new Govern- 
ment of reestablished Czechoslovakia. In this way, Slovakia was 
reintegrated into a Czechoslovak state without any form of plebiscite. 
Because of the resistance of the Slovak people, Moscow was destined 
to apply other tactics in Slovakia than in the Czech lands. The 
Soviet’s technique called for temporary appeasement of the Czechs 
while exercising immediate tyranny upon the Slovaks. 

The Red army itself promoted in Slovakia the formation of na- 
tional committees, composed mostly of Communists. During the 
Russian oecupation of Slovakia tens of thousands of Slovaks were de- 
ported to the Soviet Union. 

Politically, Slovakia was organized as a distinct land. The “Slovak 
National Council,” a revolutionary body of the organizers of the 
Banska Bystrica uprising, became a legislature and its presidium served 
as an executive for Slovakia. According to the Kosice agreement, the 
new Czechoslovakia should have been organized on the principle of 
equality of the Czechs and Slovaks. This formula prefigured a dualist 
federation, with two symmetric national governments for the Czech 
lands and for Slovakia and with a federal government for foreign 
policy, defense, communications, and respective finances. 

According to the Kosice agreement the following additional points 
were established: 

Several political parties were abolished under the pretext of col- 
laborating with the Nazis. This provision outlawed the Agrarian 
Party and the Artisans Party in Bohemia-Moravia and the Populist 
Party with the other three smaller parties in Slovakia, leaving the 
following authorized parties: Communists, National Socialists (the 
Benes party), Social Democrats, and the People’s Party (Catholic), 
in Bohemia-Moravia and, in Slovakia, the Communist Party and the 
Slovak Democratic Party. 

The authorized six parties agreed to form a “national front,” 
charged with determining common policy in both Cabinet and 
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Parliame nt, which was simply a clever device subordinating all 
political elements to the will of the predominant party. 

The Government was to exercise executive power on local, district, 
and provincial levels through the intermediary of “national com- 
mittees’ composed of “representatives of the people.” As the 
Communists followed close in the wake of the Red army, they were 
the first on the spot in every liberated area and so first in the field for 
setting up these committees. They never relinquished the advantage 
thus gained. 

Dr. Joseph Mikula, witness before the Committee on Communist 
Aggression, on Oc tober 22, 1954, referred to the situation concerning 


political part ies in the following statement: 


The most essential element Ns 1 the political life of the nation are political perties, 
The Communists knew it and acted accordingly. They were very cautious that 
no party existed which, by attracting the sympathy of a majority of the population, 


would endanger the position of the Communist Party. 

The traditional conservative parties of Slovakia such as the People’s 
Party, the Agrarian Party, the Artisan Party, and the Slovak National 
Party, were suppressed, In this way, the Communists and the Social 
Democrats representing only a group of 10 de ‘puties and 17 percent of 
voters, managed with a small group of liberals (5 to 8 percent) to 
outlaw the 4 parties who represented three-fourths of the Slovak 
peo} ple, 

oth these groups agreed thereafter upon a system of plunder which 
enabled them to share in all Slovak political institutions in a proportion 
of 50-50. In this way the power of the Communist-Social Democrat 
group increased from 17 percent to 50 percent and of the liberal group 
also from 8 percent to 50 percent. 

Both of these parties began to carry out the Kosice agreement 
immediately. By decree No. 34, dated May 16, 1945, they suppressed 
the religious, mostly Catholic, schools and introduced a nationalized 
education, involving the confiscation of all private school buildings 
and installations. 

Irena Lettrichova, former grade schoolteacher in Bratislava, in a 
sworn statement about “nationalized education,” which included this 
passage: 

Into the school program were introduced right after the war, directives saying 
that we were to concern ourselves minutely with the Soviet Union, its economics, 
polities, and culture; with the Red army—its preponderous part in the liberation 
of Europe from nazism; with the people’s democracies, nationalized industry, 
the people’s committees (elections 

It depended on the teachers how far they went into the matter with the pupils. 
The latter were sharp in their critique, especially as to the Red army, since they 
were strongly influenced by their home environment. It was downright embar- 
rassing to the teacher to teach the subject of the so-called liberation fights, 
because the pupils sharply reacted to every kind of approach to this matter. 
From their surroundings at home they knew, for instance, about the raping of 
women, thefts and murders, about the dipsomania of the Soviet soldiers, and 
every attempt at explaining to them that these things were being perpetrated 
only by soldiers depraved by the war, was futile. They were immediately ready 
to say in reply: Why, didn’t the Russians say that they have liberated us and that 
they are our brothers?” Thanks to the Red army the word “Liberation”? became 
a synonym for “theft.” 

Also by decree No. 33 of the Slovak National Council dated May 15, 
1945, they created organs of so-called people’s justice, community and 
district people’s courts and a “national court,” in Bratislava, A 
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charge of collaboration with Germany served the Communists as a 
Brent for imprisoning and condemning all potential opposition. 
yverybody’s political past was to be chec ‘ed by verification commis- 
sions. By procedures before courts and commissions, which were 
without basis in the penal laws of Slovakia, tens of thousands of 
persons lost their jobs, civil rights, property ‘and liberty itself. By 
article 5 of decree No. 33 of May 15, 1945, forced labor ¢ amps were 
created and were to serve henceforth for the “reeducation” of poiitical 
adversaries, 

The Slovak National Council dissolved by its decree No. 51 of 
May 2, 1945, all existing associations, except those which were en- 
thusiastic for the new political regime. Besides the legislative limita- 
tions on freedom, many arbitrary restrictive measures were applied 
by the executive branch of the Government. This reality was con- 
firmed by Father Anton Botek, former director of Catholic Action in 
Slovakia, by his testimony on June 25, 1954: 

Mr. McTiaur. Now, can you briefly, Father, tell us something about the fight 
to keep the Catholic schools open in 1945 and 1946 following the Communist 
occupation? 

Father Borex. As early as 1944, during the 1944 Communist uprising in 
Slovakia, the so-called Slovakian nation or Council was concerned with the 
abolition of all church-operated schools. 

Mr. McTiaue,. Can you tell us something about the tactics the Communists 
used to destroy the organizations of the churen? 

Father Borex, At first they abolished all Catholie Church operated schools; 
then they disbanded all Catholic associations, and finally they suppressed the 
Catholic press. 

Mr. McTiavuE., Slovakia is predominantly Catholic in religion; is that right, 
Father? 

Father Borex, Yes. 

Mr. McTiaue, What are the percentages of Catholies in Slovakia? 

Father Borex, Eighty-two percent are Catholic. 

Other points in the program were the nationalization of industries, 
completion of agrarian reform and a comprehensive social welfare 
policy. Alliance with the Soviet Union was to be the cornerstone of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign policy. 

The distribution of cabinet posts was another Communist victory. 
ry. ne * . . . se 
They got the Ministries of Interior, Agriculture, Information, Educa- 
tion, and Social Welfare, and the Undersecretariat of Foreign Affairs. 
This gave them the control of the police, the agrarian resettlement in 
the Sudeten lands, and propaganda, and enabled them to police the 
country, dole out land according to their own particular plans and to 
influence public opinion. . 

It should be pointed out that the Communist advance in Czecho- 
slovakia was greatly facilitated by the behaviour of the non-Com- 
munist political parties and their le aders. 

Especially the naive belief in the possibility of coexistence with the 
Communists, shared in different degrees by practically all Czech 
politicians, was responsible for the extreme ease with which the 
Communist Party took power in 1948, The signing of the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak agreement on December 12, 1943, and especially the 
proclamation of the Kosice program of April 5, 1945, opened the door 
for an unobstructed drive on the part of the Communists to seize full 
power in the country. 

The Kosice program stands out as a radical change in both the ex- 
ternal and internal policy of Czechoslovakia. Jt was in effect a death 
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sentence for the past. Signed by Dr. Benes and the Communist 
Premier Klement Gottwald it instituted a program of socialization and 
nationalization of industry, business, and agriculture. The program 
was furthered by decrees issuing from Dr. Benes, although this 
procedure was illegal in the opinion of lawyers. ‘The results of this 
policy of ‘ ‘socialization by decrees” clearly shows the fallacy of the 
belief, unfortunately widely accepted still, that it is possible to fore- 
stall the sovietization of a country by introduci ‘ing limited socialistic 
measures gradually in an evolutionary manner. 

Far more fateful for the people (especially in Bohemia and Moravia) 
was the fact that they were misinformed by many fellowtraveling 
intellectuals by means of newspapers, books, and through all the me dia 
of communication as to the real nature of communism, cleverly 
described for years even prior to World War II as undergoing an 
evolution toward a democratic, humanitarian ideology. 

The apparently easy success of the Communists in the post World 
War II period in ak a climate of confusion and ignorance is easily 
understood and should also serve as a strong warning to the still free 
nations of the World. 


VI. Tut Communist AGGRESSION 
PAVING THE ROAD TO COMMUNIST POWER 


‘Toward the end of April 1945, General Patton’s army pushed into 
western Bohemia, but, at the request of the Soviet High Command, 
stopped there and penetrated no further. Moscow claimed exclusive 
right to the occupation of Czechoslovakia. The following December, 
both ermies of occupation were simultaneously withdrawn. The 
Red army had fulfilled its political task in the country: the Czech 
Communists were well on the road to power. 

During the months of confusion, uncertainty, and fear which 
followed liberation, thousands of opportunists joined the Communist 
Party, which represented the largest, best organized, and most 
aggressive political group in the country. 

The Communists secured dominant positions in labor and cultural 
mass organizations. ‘They united and won over the trade unions, 
entrenched themselves in national organizations, and wooed small 
farmers by promising new land reforms. They agitated for a fan- 
tastic “from cradle to grave’’ social welfare system and rejected no 
technique which offered an opportunity of advancing Communist 
objec tives. 

Invariably supported by the Social Democrats, their faithful 
fellowtravelers, they rushed through a series of decrees nationalizing 
industry, banking, insurance, end commercial enterprises. Concerned 
only with demoralizing the country, the Communists paid no regard 
to the disastrous economic consequences which their system of 
nationalization was bound to bring about. 

Unserupulous propaganda was one of the main Communist weapons 
wielded by the Department of Information, which was firmly in their 
hands. 

Another keypost in the hands of the Communists, the Department 
of Agriculture, offered big possibilities for political patronage. This 
was particularly the case in the Sudeten districts where, after the 
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expulsion of the German population, all land had been nationalized. 
In order to acquire land and keep it, the new settlers had to go along 
with the Communist Party. 

The main lever of Communist power was, however, the Depart- 
ment of Interior. It commanded the police which, in Communist 
tactics, is the chief instrument for gaining control over a nation. 
To this end the police apparatus had to be ecommunized; this was 
achieved by the gradual dismissal of non-Communist officials and 
their replacement by militant Reds. All important posts in the 
Department were occupied by Communists and the police were 
organized on the Soviet model and strengthened by additional 
recruitments from the ranks of reliable party members. 

Thus, commanding key positions in the government, solidly 
entrenched in the national committees and dominating the trade 
unions, the Communist Party was ready to measure its strength with 
its democratic opponents in the approaching parliamentary elections 
fixed for May 1946. The Communist Party controlled the radio 
and most of the press, had unlimited financial resources at its dis- 
posal and used, of course, defamation, pressure and intimidation as 
weapons of political warfare. 

Nevertheless, the 1946 elections may be considered as the last 
relatively free elections in Czechoslovakia. All recognized political 
parties had been allowed to campaign unhindered and balloting was 
secret. 

The first elections, held May 26, 1946, produced an interesting 
result regarding the political attitude toward communism of the popu- 
lation in the Czech lands and in Slovakia. 





Czech lands: Seats 
IS oi a il cei in his tie ast ed de eed ae 93 
Ont LINN oa 68 a ee ca abe wan en eee 37 
TRAE NIRION, § io cdr adanads ddikdewendewnsadeneate 55 
RUE, RP ORUC UII oa wchcty wig hs met she abil as els mio eee 44 

URI ao as ahs cic ha ae cd ee ake bial ale Siete ed 229 
Slovakia: 
RP oo a ate on 5 agi Ae mar a's te Le sce at cae OL 43 
CINE: nn cra awmmwaianend Bama ee wes eee een eae 21 
W POGMIIEN © BIT bins cd cake kddn cae eee eaten Ma naeeeeael 3 
PMN PRPOG 5 gis ih ici ck coached pee ene kes sabe Seen 2 
I a a a a a a ea 69 
Water tor Cmmenoslowe is. {3 o0 2 sk eke lees ate ee Se ee 298 


Thus, 56 percent of the voters in the Czech lands cast their ballots 
for the Marxist parties; the Communists and the Social Democrats. 
The Marxist block consequently had in the Czech lands 130 deputies 
out of 229. The Marxist block of Czechoslovakia had 153 seats, and 
thus an absolute majority in the Prague Parliament. They could, 
of course, take over power immediately after the elections. But 
the Communists did not choose to alarm prematurely Czech public 
opinion, 

In the new government which was formed on the basis of the elec- 
toral results, the head of the strongest party, Gottwald, became Prime 
Minister. The National Socialists, being the second largest party, 
claimed at least one of the important portfolios and, after much tug- 
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of-war with the Communists, succeeded in obtaining the Ministry of 
National Education. They were the only non-Communist party to 
improve their position in the new governmental setup. 

The new National Assembly was elected for a period of 2 years and 
the enactment of a new constitution was its principal task, but the 
Communists were not interested in a constitution which, under the 
circumstances, could only be a compromise between the 2 ideologies, 

Having lost the elections, in 1946, the Slovak Communists immedi- 
ately changed their tactics and from defenders of Slovakia’s auton- 
omy, they became strong centralists, putting their political weight on 
the side of the Czech National Front against the Slovak Democratic 
Party. This shift found expression in the third Prague agreement of 
June 27, 1946, by which the Slovak National Council lost its authority 
to enact laws without the consent of the Central Parliament. At the 
same time, the board of commissioners in Bratislava was subordinated 
to the control of the central government. By this agreement, signed 
by J. Lettrich, chairman of the Democratic Party, Slovakia lost her 
legislative and executive autonomy. Thereafter, the role of the Demo- 
cratic Party was to act as a brake upon the program of rapid socializa- 
tion as pushed by the Socialist bloe. The Communists were, however, 
not willing to tolerate this attitude and decided on a course of action 
to bring about its final disintegration. 

Under the pretext of having discovered a separatist conspiracy in 
Slovakia, the Communist-controlled police, between September 12 
and Christmas 1947, put more than 2,000 persons in jail. Among 
them were even three deputies of the Catholic wing of the Democratic 
Party: Milos Bugar, Jan Kempny, and Joseph Stasko. In November 
1947, President Benes dismissed, at Communist insistence, Jan Ursiny, 
1 of the 4 vice premiers in the central government who represented the 
Yemocratic Party. By this pressure, the party was split in two parts. 
The rightwing was crushed and the liberal leftwing yielded to the 
Communists. By the reorganization of the Board of Commissioners 
of Slovakia, on November 18, 1947, the Democratic Party which had 
gained 62 percent of all Slovak electors, was put in a minority position. 
The pro-Communist block, composed of 5 Communists, 1 representa- 
tive of the Freedom Party, 1 of the Labor Party and Gen. M. Ferjencik 
as a neutral Commissioner of the Interior (but who actually was in 
the hands of the Communists), obtained 8 seats and the Democratic 
Party only 7. 

This event occurred following the direct intervention of Gottwald 
in Bratislava, was equivalent to a coup de force. By external pres- 
sure, Slovakia’s political balance, established by the election in 1946, 
was definitely reversed. 

Meanwhile, an important event illustrated the new course of 
Czechoslovakia’s foreign relations. 

In July 1947, the Czechoslovak Government had unanimously 
accepted the invitation to a conference on the Marshall plan, which 
was to be held in Paris. But Moscow reacted vehemently, asserting 
that Czechoslovakia, by accepting the Marshall plan, would be 
participating in a political scheme directed against the Soviet Union 
and demanded that the Government reverse its decision. ‘The 
Government complied. This was the beginning of open interference 
by the Soviets in Czechoslovakia’s foreign affairs, 
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THE GOVERNMENTAL CRISIS 


The Communists have never been able completely to stifle the spirit 
of the people and their unscrupulous methods to gain power resulted 
in alienating the sympathies of many of their own followers. To all 
appearances, they had a.firm hold on the masses and could stage 
spectacular demonstrations at a moment's notice, but the fact is that 
although they commanded many bodies, they could command few 
souls. 

The anti-Communist trend which was steadily increasing in Western 
Europe was perceptible also in Czechoslovakia, and with economic 
recovery taking place, there was little econcmie misery left to be 
exploited for political purposes. The Communists therefore began 
to be concerned about their prospects in the parliamentary elections, 
which were scheduled to take place in May 1948. 

Meantime, the tug-of-war between the two factions in both Cabinet 
and Parliament reached a decisive phase in the conflict over the police 
force. This conflict caused a governmental crisis resulting from the 
resignation of 12 Democratic Cabinet members. 

Ever since liberation, the Communists, firmly entrenched in the 
Ministry of the Interior, had been working at the bolshevization of 
the police force with the intention of creating a control system at the 
service of the Communist Party. 

On the eve of liberation, all parties had agreed that the various 
bodies of the security police should be unified in a single organization, 
the Corps of National Security. But instead of merging the various 
police units, the Communist bosses in the Ministry of the Interior 
set up additional bodies of which the Corps of Security Police (SNB), 
the “mobile detachments” of the police, and the Workers’ Militia were 
the most important. The SNB was organized on the model of the 
notorious Soviet MVD. ‘The “mobile detachments” were para- 
military units to be used in case of emergency and the Workers’ 
Militia, composed of factory workers, was another paramilitary 
organization, All new police formations, composed mainly of fanatic 
Communists, were at the beck and call of the central committee of 
the Communist Party. 

The conflict over the organization of the police reached a climax at 
the Cabinet meeting of February 13. Alarmed by the report that the 
eight remaining non-Communist divisional police commissioners in 
the Prague area had just been replaced by hand-picked Communists, 
the non-Communist members of the Cabinet demanded the rein- 
statement of the dismissed officials and requested a special commission 
to investigate the police. 

The non-Communist parties were determined not to permit the 
Communist minority in the Cabinet to sabotage the decisions of the 
majority and, as the Communist Minister of the Interior had still, 
by the 20th of February, not complied with the Cabinet order to 
reinstate the dismissed police commanders, the Democratic ministers 
refused to attend the Cabinet meeting scheduled for that day. In- 
stead, the 12 Ministers belonging to the National Socialist, the 
Catholic People’s, and the Slovak Democratic Parties handed in their 
resignations as a last protest against the unconstitutional procedure 
of the Communist Party. The three Social Democratic Ministers did 
not resign but left the decision to their party. 
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The Ministers who had resigned had caleulated that their resigna- 
tions would not be accepted by the President of the Republic but 
that the crisis would be solved by immediate elections, during which 
they would be asked to remain in office. It was a tactical maneuver 
which might have succeeded had the Communists still possessed a 
chance of coming to power by a more or less democratic process. But, 
fearing a serious electoral reverse, they had already decided to put an 
end to free elections and other democratic procedures and they 
answered the challenge by direct action. Five days later the last 
vestiges of democracy in Czecho-Slovakia had been eliminated. 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF COMMUNIST POWER 


A portent that momentous events were afoot was the sudden arrival 
in Prague of V. A. Zorin, Soviet Vice Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
former Ambassador to Prague, at the peak of this crisis. It was 
obvious that he had been sent to encourage the local Communists, 
demoralize their adversaries, and help guide developments. The 
menacing tone of the Moscow radio and press was another indication 
that the Soviet Union was behind the local Communists. The 
struggle between the two factions was unequal from the very outset. 
While the Communists were backed by a great power, the anti- 
Communists could count only on the good wishes of the free world. 
Under such circumstances, the outcome was never in doubt. 

As an introduction to the coup d’etat the Communists issued a 
manifesto in which they accused the three democratic parties, whose 
Ministers had resigned, of plotting to overthrow the regime, outlaw 
the Communist Party and prevent free elections. They used the 
old Communist trick of accusing the opposition of designs which they 
the mse ‘Ives harbored. 

In the field of. propaganda, the Prague radio station was put under 
police control and broadcasting became the exclusive prerogative of 
the Communist Party. Loudspeakers all over the country started 
blaring Communist appeals and denouncements, 

President Benes received Gottwald twice in succession—February 
20 and 21. Each time Gottwald urged Benes to accept the resigna- 
tions of the democratic Ministers and to conse nt to the formation 
of a new government, from which the “reactionary” Ministers would 
be excluded. The President, however, refused. 

In order to bring pressure to bear on Benes and demoralize their 
opponents, the Communists organized mass meetings in the capital 
and in all other cities of importance. In these meetings, ‘action 
committees,” modeled after the Bolshevik “workers’ and peasants’ 
Soviets,” appeared for the first time. These committees had been 
organized in secret and were composed of Communisis, crypto- 
Communists and sympathizers, 

The action committees became the levers of the Communist revolu- 
tionary apparatus in every village and town throughout the country. 
Summoned by radio broadcasts to go into action, these committees 
sprang up ove ‘rnight, in every factory, office, institution, and organi- 

zation and began to dictate “in the name of the people.” All enter- 
aa and institutions, both public and private, were drastically 
purged. The usuel Communist technique worked smoothly and the 
people were too cowed to resist. 
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The Ministry of the Interior then set in motion its police apparatus, 
which it had been building up for the past 2 years for just such an 
event as this. Policemen, armed with submachineguns, moved 
through the principal cities in increasing numbers. The “mobile 
detachments,” made up of picked young Communists, occupied the 
main thoroughfares, squares, and bridges of Prague and the com- 
munistic Workers’ Militia, armed to the teeth, was concentrated in 
the suburbs of the capital. The Communist boss of the Ministry of 
the Interior was ready for a showdown. Arbitrary arrests, house- 
to-house searches, illegal seizure of documents, occupation of party 
and editorial offices became the order of the day. 

Meanwhile, every effort was made to persuade public opinion that 
resistance to Communist plans would be useless. The Soviet Union’s 
interference in Czechoslovakia’s internal struggle was exploited to the 
utmost by Communist agitators. Reprints of Soviet newspaper ar- 
ticles were distributed to show that, as Moscow’s Izvestia put it, “the 
200 million people of the Soviet Union stood behind the heroic fight 
of the Czechoslovak Communist Party against reactionaries.” Ru- 
mors were spread that Soviet troops were massed on Czechoslovakia’s 
frontiers ready to march in should the “reactionary forces’ gain the 
upperhand. The spirit of resistance was probably weakened very 
much by the knowledge that the Soviet Union was behind the Com- 
munist pressure. 

On Sunday morning, February 22, some 8,000 delegates of factory 
“work councils” assembled in Prague’s exhibition hall for the congress 
which had been called for by Zapotocky, president of the Unified 
Trade Unions. At this meeting Gottwald, the principal speaker, made 
it clear that the Communist Party was determined not to compromise 
when he stated that, “I want that to be realized in all circles * * * 
[this] * * * is the only— * * * and I stress it again—it is the only 
way to avoid disorder and chaos.” It was clear that this threat was 
intended primarily for President Benes. 

The Congress approved the stand of the Communist Party for the 
solution of the governmental crisis, and passed a resolution demanding 
the radical socialization of the economy. 

The congress also decided to call a 1-hour token strike throughout 
the country, for February 24. If by that date the governmental crisis 
had not been solved in accordance with ‘the people’s wishes,” then a 
general strike was to follow. 

A few hours later, during an official celebration of the Red army’s 
13th anniversary, the Premier delivered another significant speech 
which clearly showed where Czechoslovakia would be heading if the 
Communists had their way: 

“Today more than ever,” said Gottwald, “we are tightening the 
bonds which unite us to the Soviet Union. The destiny of our popular 
democracy, the very existence of the nation, and the liberty of our 
state are closely linked to our alliance with the Soviet Union. * * *’ 

Even at this stage of the crisis some people still hoped that, if the 
Social Democrats would aline themselves with the other three demo- 
cratic parties, the old regime might yet be saved. But this was not 
to be. 

The three Social Democratic Ministers who had also voted for the 
reinstatement of the dismissed police commissioners had left it to 
the executive committee of their party to decide as to whether or 
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not they should resign along with the other 12 democratic Ministers. 
The executive committee met on February 23, when the Communist 
machine was already in full swing, and the motion that the Social 
Democrat Ministers should resign was defeated, though by a narrow 
margin. 

Subsequently, the fellow-travelers’ wing of the party joined the 
Communists in “sincere Socialist cooperation.”” Three months later, 
the Social Democratic Party merged with the Communist Party. 

The swing to the left by the Social Democrats enabled the Com- 
munists to carry out one of their basic projects: The reorganization 
of the National Front on the pattern of the other satellite countries. 

The Communists lost no time in calling a meeting of the political 
parties and various nonpolitical organizations such as unions and co- 
operatives. Of the former, only the Communists and Social Demo- 
crats had delegated members to the meeting, while the Populists and 
National Socialists were represented by a dozen turncoats with no 
party mandate. Thus, the “Renovated National Front” was born. 

By February 23, the Communists had already won half of their 
political battle. They had secured the support of the Social Demo- 
crats, had formed a new National Front and had won over about a 
score of National Socialists and Populist de ‘P uties, more than enough 
to fill the 4 ministerial posts allotted to the latter 2 parties in the 
new government which Gottwald intended to form. 

There still remained two obstacles barring the way to complete 
victory: the still functioning organizations of the democratic parties 
and the indecision of President Benes. Within the next 48 hours 
both obstacles were cleared with relative ease. 

On February 24, the token strike, which had taken place from noon 
to 1 o'clock, was a complete success. There were few employed, 
workers and civil servants who had not been intimidated by the threats 
and acts of violence of the action committees. The strikers moved 
through the streets shouting slogans in support of Gottwald’s demands 
and threatening a general strike if they were not accepted. ‘Timid 
counter demonstrations were broken up by the police. 

In the meantime, Gottwald’s supporters in the democratic parties 
occupied, with the help of police, mob and Communist allies, the 
offices, printing shops, and all other premises belonging to their parties. 
Uncooperative managers, editors, and staff members were replaced 
and many arrested. Within 24 hours all democratic newspapers were 
brought into line with Communist publications. The suppression of 
the free press paralyzed the opposition. The democratic leaders, 
isolated from the masses of their supporters whom they could reach 
neither by the written nor the spoken word, saw their last hope in 
President Benes. 

Benes, however, found it as difficult to face Gottwald as Hacha to 
face Hitler. He had recently suffered a second stroke of paralysis 
and in view of the tremendous onslaught of the Communist conspira- 
torial machine, he was afraid that any attempt to arrest it by force 
would result in civil war. But he still hoped that the crisis could be 
solved by a compromise. As long as he did not accept the resigna- 
tions of the 12 Ministers, Czechoslovakia had, technically, a coalition 
government. 

On the morning of February 25, President Benes wrote to Premier 
Gottwald that he still “insisted on parliamentary democracy and 
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parliamentary government” and that he believed that “with socialism, 
a certain measure of freedom and unity’ was possible. He invited 
Gottwald to “make these facts the starting point in the negotiations.” 

Gottwald replied by repeating the old charges against the three 
democratic parties and refusing to negotiate with their representatives. 
He submitted a counterproposal, however, which, ostensibly, would 
meet the President’s insistence on the inclusion of all parties in the 
government. Gottwald proposed an all-party government, some 
members of which would be chosen by the Premier and not by the 
parties themselves. This exchange of letters between Benes and 
Gottwald coincided with a vast display of Communist forces in St. 
Wenceslas Square. 

That morning, radio broadcasts urged all workers to meet at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon in St. Wencestas Square where Gottwald, 
Premier and chairman of the Communist Party, would speak. Action 
committees were requested to do everything necessary in factories, 
businesses, and administrative offices to insure mass participation in 
the meeting. Police agents made house-to-house rounds for the same 
purpose. As a last warning, the workers’ militia appeared openly 
in the streets of the capital for the first time. Much courage was re- 
quired not to join in this “spontaneous movement of the working 
classes” and even more courage to oppose it. Nevertheless, a large 
group of anti-Communist students tried to reach the presidential resi- 
dence but was brutally beaten back by the police. 

While Gottwald was haranguing the crowd in St. Wenceslas Square, 
President Benes made his decision. He summoned the Premier to the 
castle and gave his approval to the new government list which had 
been submitted to him, thereby accepting the resignations of the 12 
democratic Ministers. Gottwald rushed back to St. Wenceslas 
Square to announce the momentous news. The triumph of the 
Communist revolution was complete and the Iron Curtain descended 
on Czechoslovakia’s frontier with the West. 


VII. Tue SovietizaATION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Communist coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia established the usual 
“monolithic” regime, a single Communist-managed National Front, 
but the fiction of an all-party government was preserved by selecting 
a few non-Communist Ministers who were hand-picked by the Reds. 

The parliamentary elections which took place in May 1948 were a 
farce. There was only a single list of candidates and the voter was 
left to choose between the official list and a blank ballot. 

Witness John Hvasta who, after serving in the United States Navy, 

went to Czechoslovakia to study at the University of Bratislava, 
testified concerning the Communist staging of the Czechoslovak 
parliamentary 1948 elections that— 
* * * some college students came to my dormitory and showed me the marked 
ballots that the Communists had given out among the students. They were 
marked with invisible ink so that the Communists would know how the students 
voted. 

There was just one list of so-called candidates, It varied. Let me state one 
specific example. On one ballot, for instance, there were 10 Communists, 3 
Partisans, or Guerrillas, who were loyal to the Soviets or Communists. And then 


there were also about three members of unions, also in the hands of the Com- 
munists. 
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When asked what happened to the students who did not vote the 
Communist way, or did not drop the proper ballot into the box, the 
witness replied: 

Well, after a few days, I found that early in the morning quite a number of 
students were taken from the dormitories and—well, we didn’t hear about them 
any more. 

Parliament passed a new Communist-inspired constitution which 
included the familiar guarantees of speech, association, religion, and 
so forth, but these were as meaningless as the ‘“‘guarantees” of the 
Soviet Constitution. 

Communist type “justice” was introduced, for example, with a 
penal code which provided that ‘enemies of the people’ should be 
more severely punished than working people for the same offenses, 
that sabotage of any kind constituted an act of treason and that ‘‘eco- 
nomic secrets” were on a par with military secrets. Heavy punish- 
ment was also prescribed for any person whom the Communists wanted 
to condemn on religious grounds. 

The code’s section on administrative justice provides that misde- 
meanors and offenses not otherwise mentioned shall be dealt with by 
three-man commissions within the national committees. ‘These com- 
missions are empowered to pass sentences of up to 2 years in forced- 
labor camps, reserving such maximum punishment for offenses 

“motivated by an obvious enmity to the People’s Democratic regime 
or Socialist construction.”” They can also send to these labor camps 
persons who “shirk work or menace the structure of the People’s 
Democratic order or the national economy,”’ or “show an insufficiently 
positive attitude toward the regime.” 

In addition to the sentence, the commissions are given the right of 
ejecting a victim from his own home, or placing his business or property 
under national administration, or of withdrawing his trade license. 

There are almost no limits to the power of these commissions. It 
is left to their judgment, for instance, to either curtail or extend 
labor-camp sentences according to the commission’s calculation as to 
whether or not the person condemned is, after his release, going to 
“lead an industrious, orderly and irreproachable life.’ In addition, 
after prisoners have been released from one of these camps, it is w ithin 
the commission’s power to forbid them to return to their former 
abode, or it may even fix the locality where they must live. Owing 
to the capital’s acute housing problem, Prague residents are not, as a 
rule, allowed to return to the city after their release from a labor camp. 

The rer ge His rs are allowed to pass sentence without a hearing 
of any kind. Condemned persons have virtually no redress from the 
ukase of a commission. 

The law on forced labor puts all citizens at the mercy of the Com- 
munist overlords. Jt is estimated that there are at the present time 
in Czechoslovakia about a hundred forced-labor camps containing 
approximately 300,000 prisoners. 

Pravomir Raichl, a former officer in the Czechoslovak Army, who 
was sentenced to forced labor in the Soviet operated uranium mines of 
Czechoslovakia testified that “over 85 percent of those who worked 
in these mines were political prisoners” and illustrated the ruthless 
treatment to which prisoners are s ubjected by relating one of the 
episodes which occurred in his camp: 
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A prisoner tried to escape but was shot in the attempt. All prisoners, all of us, 
were compelled to fall in ranks and our guards, carrying the naked corpse on & 
stretcher, paraded in front of us shouting: ‘This is what happens to anyone who 
tries to escape from us.” ; 


No less drastic are the innovations and changes in the economic 
field. 

The nationalization of industry is practically total. The few 
private establishments which still exist are being squeezed out of 
existence by prohibitive taxation and constant pressure. All whole- 
sale trade is run by the State and the mushroom-like growth of state- 
operated retail shops and cooperatives has reduced private retail 
trade almost to zero. 

The national economy is an obedient servant of party policy. 
From the Communists’ view, the interests of the people and the 
country are irrelevant as long as those of the party and the Soviet 
Union are protected. 

Disastrous trade agreements with the Soviet Union have destroyed 
Czechoslovakia’s delicate economic balance. In order to meet the 
increasing demands of the U. S. S. R., Czechoslovakia is rapidly 
expanding her heavy industry at the expense of her light industry. 
The latter produces the majority of those articles intended for export 
to the world markets but lately, even this branch of industry works 
mainly for the Soviet Union. As a consequence, Czechoslovak 
exports to the Western countries are rapidly diminishing, internal 
consumption is decreasing and the standard of living is falling. 

Moscow dictates to Czechoslovakia exactly what and how much 
must be produced, what she must buy from and sell to the Soviet 
Union, and at what price. 

The 5-year plan for 1949-54 adopted Soviet economic planning 
methods which completely destroyed the Czechoslovak economy. 
The plan called for an additional half-a-million workers, though there 
were no labor reserves. ‘The Communists, however, created these 
by wholesale dismissals of “superfluous employees’ in production 
distribution, and administration, by squeezing private artisan and 
private retail shops out of existence and, above all, by the employment 
of women. In order to prevent workers from abandoning unpopular 
jobs, a law controlling “‘manpower reserves” was passed. 

As the real purpose of the 5-year plan was to boost the Soviet 
economy and war potential, the promised improvement in the stand- 
ard of living at home had absolutely no chance of materializing. 

Like every other satellite country, Czechoslovakia today is an 
economic as well as a political prisoner of the Soviet Union. Her 
production and national resources are directed solely for the build-up 
of Soviet military and economic power. 

The Red regime controls and regiments the life of every individual 
in the country. Workers, like all others, have been put into a strait- 
jacket. ‘They are obliged to work more for less pay, protests are out 
of the question, and strikes are considered acts of treason. The once 
all-powerful trade unions have been reduced to mere tools of Com- 
munist policy. . ' : 

A typical example of absolute Communist disregard for the in- 
terests of the people was the monetary reform of 1953, which wiped 
out nine-tenths of all private savings at one stroke, 
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The Prague Red regime is ste pping up the drive for collectivization. 
By pressure, propaganda, and ev - form of trickery, many naive 
peasants have been “persuaded”’ or Nala the collec tives. Others are 
forced into them by fantastically high production quotas and extor- 
tionate taxation. ‘Those farmers who somehow manage to remain 
independent are branded as enemies of the Socialist state and must 
expect that, sooner or later, their property will be taken under one 
pretext or another. Owing to such ruthless pressure, collectivization 
Is spreading steadily though at a rate considerably slower than its 
planners had anticipated. The efficiency of the cooperatives, how- 
ever, is far below the expected standard. Even the poorest peasants 
resent having been proletarianized and manage to make maximum of 
trouble for the Red bureaucrats, de spite the stern law which declares 
that “every negligence toward collectiv and state property is treated 
as treason and help to the enemy. 

Jur Deviansky, a former administrative officer in the Slovak De- 
partment of Agriculture, testified: 

Quotas were established for individual farmers in the presence of a representa- 
tive of the Communist Party. The principle for such establishment was to 
provide quotas for well-to-do farmers in such a manner that nothing would be 
left for their own needs. This policy was aimed at destroying the independence 
of farmers, thereby forcing them to join the farmers’ cooperatives. 

This witness also testified that, as a result of this policy, many farm- 
ers were driven to acts of despair. He cited the case of a peasant who 
killed his three children saying that thus, at least, his children will not 
be taken from him by the Reds. 

The Communist regime is determined to capture the mind and soul 
of today’s vouth, for the youth of today is tomorrow’s ruling genera- 
tion. ‘To this end, youth is incessantly indoctrinated, isolated from 
paternal and religious control, taught to worship the Soviet Union, 
and saturated with hatred of the West. The Communist Youth 
Union and the Young Pioneers, both organizations exact replicas of 
the Soviet model, are the breeding ground for the “new Soviet”? men 
and women. Every effort is made to “enroll particularly children of 
rich parents who have thus far evaded ee collective and Socialist 
education.” Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Catholic Youth, and similar 
“bourgeois” organizations have been abolished. 

Father Anton Botek, formerly director of Catholic Action in 
Slovakia, testified on this subject: 

It is a fact that the Communists have had great success in educating the very 
young people in their ideology and the parents are almost unable to influence or 
to counteract this Communist ueclony because the children are instructed to 
report any attempts by the parents to dissuade them from communism. 

Communist control of the schools is ironclad. Textbooks are 
either translations or close copies of Soviet models. The teaching 
staffs have been purged or forcibly converted. ‘Unreliable’ prew ar 
teachers are being replaced as fast as possible by graduates of “workers’ 
pedagogical courses. 

Only students who are recommended by a screening group of teachers 
and pupils of their high school and who have passed the all- -important 

“admission interview” are qualified for enrollment at a university. 
This interview probes the candidate’s past and that of his or her 
parents and relatives. Students of “class-enemy” parentage are 
barred from higher education. “New type” graduates from workers’ 
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courses, with only 10 months’ training as compared to 4 years in high 
school, today form the majority of university students. The pre- 
selected and reliable proletarian students have to be passed, no matter 
how little they know. For those sponsored by the party, the univer- 
sity examinations are a mere formality, The only important examina- 
tions are the political ones. 

In her testimony, Eva Fischlova, a Czech student who had escaped 
to freedom, had this to say about the loyalty certificate: 

Youth organization students who were Commurist decided whether or not 
their schoolmates could go on to higher education. If they did not like them and 
had any reason to suspect that they were not dutiful about the Communist 
regime, it was in their power to exclude them from higher education. 

Witness John Hvasta, previously cited, saw at first hand, as a 
university student in Slovakia, the Communist teaching methods and 
had this to say about them: 

Immediately after the coup, anti-Communist professors were at once expe lled 
others within 6 months, or even longer until the Communists obtained profe SSOrs, 
they could depend upon to teach Marxism, Leninism, and their theories. 

In schools, there is indoctrination of all classes. Grammar- and grade-school 
students are taught communism, Marxism, Leninism, and in primary schools 
they are taught to hate the United States and ‘other Western imperialists.” 

Students had to learn Marxism and Leninism. If they knew that, the other 
subjects were not as important, or perhaps not important at all. Students get 
their doctorates and their degrees if they can be good party-liners, 

One of the most important and, at the same time, one of the most 
difficult tasks which the Red regime attempted was to obtain complete 
control over the churches, the only remaining organized ideological 
opponents of Communist totalitarianism. 

The Communists concentrated their efforts on subduing the Roman 
Catholic Church, the largest and strongest among the churches in 
Czechoslovakia. They expelled the last diplomatic representative of 
the Vatican, thus cutting off the Catholic hierarchy from regular 
contact with Rome. They isolated bishops from the lower clergy and 
forbade them to hold meetings or to issue pastoral letters and circulars. 
A law was passed authorizing the Minister for Church Affairs, in effect, 
to fill posts with clerics of his own choosing. This enabled the Govern- 
ment to pack the church hierarchy with weak or politic ‘ally ambitious 
clerics. Another law made the state treasury the sole provider of 
church income, but payment of salaries to the clergy was bound up 
with support of the regime. The same law authorized national com- 
mittees to impose, Ww ithout trial or hearing, sentences of up to 6 months’ 
imprisonment on members of the clergy for viol: ation of any of the 
provisions laid down in the new laws concerning the churches. 

What was not accomplished by Communist manipulation was 
achieved by force. The Catholic press and pub lishing houses were 
suppressed and church-sponsored schools and religious organizations 
were disbanded. Existing seminaries for priests were replaced by 
state institutions for training a new type of person acceptable to the 
regime. Arrests and trials of noncooperative clerics multiplied and 
several bishops were put on trial for “espionage”’ and “treason” and 
sentenced to long-term imprisonme nt. Since the Communist takeover 
more than a thousand priests have passed through the prisons of 
Czechoslovakia. Now, five bishops of Slovakia are in jail and the 
Archbishop of Prague, the head of the Catholic Czechoslovak hier- 
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archy, was banished from the capital and placed under house arrest 
in a remote monastery. 

The history of Czechoslovakia after the Second World War is that 
of a country which believed that coexistence with the Soviet Union 
was possible. Czechoslovakia had concluded two treaties of alliance 
with the Soviets and expected them to honor their solemn undertaking 
not to interfere with Czechoslovakia’s internal affairs. But as the 
leaders of Czechoslovakia learned, treaties concluded with Moscow 
are not worth the paper on which they are written. As soon as the 
Kremlin came to the conclusion that the time had arrived for estab- 
lishing a totalitarian Communist regime, Moscow’s fifth column 
within the country, the Communist Party, was instructed to carry out 
the orders which merged Czechoslovakia in the Soviet system. 

The testimony of Dr. Jaroslav Stransky, the Minister of Justice in 
the Benes government in Czechoslovakia, has particular significance 
in this respect. 

The CHarrMan, Just one final point. Do you not think that the history of 
Czechoslovakia proves beyond any shadow of a doubt that there is no such thing 
as a peaceful coexistence between the free world and communism? 

Dr. JARosLAV Srransky. That is right, and we only fear that the free world 
will not realize it. 

The CuatrMan. It meant the downfall of Czechoslovakia to try in every way 
to get along with the Communists, did it not? 


Dr. JAROSLAV STRANSKY. Yes, 
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